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light of faith. His scientists were having a race with time. They were
devising merry things for the annihilation of their enemies. "This war
will be won by technology", said Hitler, and it was no empty boast as
now we know. Their V.I and V.2 might have done the trick for them if
they had had six months more for mass production. Up in Norway
German scientists were experimenting with heavy water and certain
metals. If they could split the atom they could blow the world to bits, or
that part of the world inhabited by the Allied nations. They were very
near to the heart of the mystery. Another six months! A little more of
that precious thing called Time.
The V.I arrived. I saw one of its first arrivals. Stepping out of a bus
at Shamley Green I was startled by an apparition in the sky. It was
lunch time and there was no one on the Green except myself. There
overhead, travelling westwards, not towards London, was a thing which
looked as though it had come out of a Christmas cracker.
It was rather a pretty toy with lights in front and a long red flame
coming out of its tail. I thought it very odd indeed. I could hear the
thump-thump of its engine as it travelled across. Presently the engine
shut off and ten seconds later I heard the crash of an explosion. It was
one of the first "doodle-bugs", as the American soldiers nicknamed
them instantly.
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THE "THINGS" ARRIVE
As it happened I was in London a good deal during that time of
pilotless planes, having taken a flat which I shared with my son, in a big
block of flats round the corner of Cadogan Gardens, not far from
Sloane Square. Many times during those days, and many times during
those nights, the flying bombs arrived, sometimes at the rate of one
every few minutes. They were not amusing. They caused a very heavy
toll of casualties, mostly from glass splinters which cut their victims
about terribly. "It isn't surgery," I was told by a nurse in a hospital who
was dealing with the wounded, "it's butchery."
Many people were more afraid of them than they had been of the old
type of bombs. The taxi-cab drivers hated them, not being able to hear
them coming. After the long strain of the great Blitz some people could
stand no more and lost their nerve. So I was told. But my own ex-
perience was different. Personally I did not find them so abominable as
the old bombs which smashed up London. It seemed to me that they
gave one a slight chance. One could hear the thud-thud of their engines.
One could tell, or one thought one could tell, how long and how far It